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ROMAN  CINERARY  URN 

One  of  this  season’s  acquisitions,  illustrated  above,  is  a cinerary 
urn  of  the  Imperial  period,  originally  discovered  in  Rome,  and  for 
many  years  in  the  Villa  Strozzi  in  Florence.  It  contained  the 
ashes  of  a man  of  some  social  and  official  distinction,  an  officer  of 
the  Eleventh  Legion.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  inscription1 
(abbreviations  are  here  expanded) : 

DIS  MANIBUS 

Aulo  Seio  Zosimiano,  equiti  Romano,  praefecto  cohortis 
III  Bracaraugustanorum,  tribuno  legionis  XI  Claudiae, 
succuratori  viae  et  decurioni  Antiati,  Aulus  Seius 
Africanus  filius  patri  piissimo  bene  merenti  fecit. 

The  style  and  motives  of  ornament  on  the  urn  are  character- 

°pent  ?u,?l'she(l-  Fu^  re^erences  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  VI, 
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istic  of  Roman  decorative  art  from  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
to  the  second. w On  the  front  two  heads  of  Ammon  support  a 

garland  of  leaves  and  fruits  which  has  attracted  some  small  birds. 
Two  eagles  at  the  lower  corners  hold  in  their  beaks  the  ends  of  the 
band  which  binds  the  garland.  Above  the  festoon  a small  Triton 
blows  his  horn.  The  sides  of  the  urn  are  adorned  with  a graceful 
floral  design  in  low  relief. 

S.  N.  D. 

A PORTRAIT  BY  COURBET 

The  study  of  modern  art  at  Smith  receives  a great  impetus 
through  the  recent  acquisition  of  a work  by  the  French  painter 
Jean-Desire-Gustave  Courbet  (1819-1877).  It  is  a portrait  of  an  un- 
known man,  and  nothing  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  about  it 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  remained  until  lately  in  the  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  painter’s  family.  The  canvas  is  signed,  and  dated 
1861;  and  at  the  back  upon  the  central  cross  bar  of  the  stretcher 
appears  this  simple  dedication  in  the  artist’s  handwriting: 

A Mademoiselle  Irma  Usquin 
Hommage  d’amitie, 

Gustave  Courbet 

The  subject,  a man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
bald  head  and  beard  of  gray  and  black,  shows  the  sound  bone 
structure  and  ruddy  flesh  that  denote  native  vigor  and  prime 
physical  condition.  His  type  is  one  which  appears  often  in  Cour- 
bet’s work — in  the  Enterrement  a Ornans  in  the  Louvre,  for  example — 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  probably  of  the  class  of  landed  proprietors, 
so  important  in  France,  like  Courbet’s  father  wrho  was  an  owner  of 
vineyards.  (The  word  peasant  as  frequently  used  to  describe  this 
class,  while  not  quite  erroneous,  is  misleading).  Courbet  has 
always  penetrated  this  type  with  affection  and  insight,  and  has  here 
interpreted  it  with  loving  mastery.  The  man  in  question  was  very 
likely  a friend  and  neighbor  of  the  painter  in  his  native  town  of 
Ornans. 

We  divine  the  soul  behind  the  mask  of  this  grave  countryman. 
It  is  that  of  an  honest,  conservative,  and  successful  citizen.  His 
mind,  somewhat  narrow  in  range,  is  keen  and  virile.  He  is  really 
sensitive  and  emotional,  yet  reserved.  In  this  he  suggests  New 
England.  His  experience  has  probably  been  limited  to  the  country 
town  where  he  dwells  and  his  father  dwelt  before  him  —an  experience 
varied  perhaps  in  a whole  life  time  only  by  a hall  dozen  trips  to 

2 For  other  monuments  of  this  type,  see  Keinath,  Repertoire  tie  la  statuaire,  1,  pp.  114-124; 
also  Reinach,  Repertoire  de  reliefs,  II,  pp.  510-515.  A brief  statement  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  these  urns  is  found  in  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Sc.,  Ill,  p.  294. 
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Dijon  or  Paris.  There  is,  however,  no  telling  what  will  come  out  of 
such  a family'  as  his — they'  are  the  backbone  of  France.  If  he  has 
sons  they'  will  receive  an  education  as  a matter  of  course.  One  of 
them  will  very’  likely  do  his  law  in  Paris  and  may  arrive  at  the 
supreme  bench. 

Courbet’s  people  were  like  that.  Young  Gustave  himself  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  study’  law.  To  be  sure,  he  fled  the  law  school  like 
the  plague  and  “never  attended  a single  lecture.”  The  Lord  had 
other  uses  for  him.  He  gave  himself  soul  and  body  to  an  art  for 
which  he  was  certainly  born. 

In  1861,  the  date  of  our  picture,  Courbet  had  arrived  at  the 
height  of  his  powers.  It  is  the  year  of  the  Combat  de  cerfs , purchased 
by  the  Louvre  in  1881.  Something  over  ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Casseurs  dc  pierres,  now  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  the 
Louvre  Enterrement,  one  of  the  most  notable  paintings  of  the  century. 
The  same  decade  had  seen  the  Baigneuses  of  the  Montpellier  Mu- 
seum, the  Cribleuses  de  ble,  the  gem  of  the  Museum  at  Nantes,  and 
la  Curie  t now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Unlike  these  our  picture  has  no  pretence  to  large  dimensions 
or  complex  content.  The  canvas  is  the  old  stock  size  for  portraits 
known  to  art  students  of  the  Quarter  as  the  “ toile  de  dix .”  It 
measures  only  18  x 22  inches  and  is  a simple  work — if  a work  of 
art  can  ever  rightly  be  called  simple.  Thoughts  of  the  great  masters 
of  portraiture  arise  in  the  mind  as  we  look  at  it — -Tintoretto,  and 
Hals,  and  Velazquez.  But  we  are  not  ashamed;  the  modern  paint- 
ing could  hang  on  the  same  wall  with  any  of  them  and  hold  its  own. 

The  strength  of  the  work  is  its  modelling,  though  to  say  this 
is  to  talk  as  one  who  deems  that  material  may7  be  separated  from 
expression,  or  the  eye  ot  man  discern  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begin*.  In  such  a work  as  Courbet’s  the  two  are  one  and  in- 
separable. It  is  too  frequently  assumed  that  technique  is  a species 
of  manual  dexterity ; that  it  has  an  existence  apart  from  expression, 
apart  from  the  creating  mind.  A profound  mistake — for,  in  the 
work  of  a master,  technique  is  of  the  mind.  “A  true  painter,”  says 
Diirer,  “is  a thinker  all  the  time.”  Our  artist  is  at  all  events  a 
master  of  modelling,  and  this  Portrait  of  a Man  does  not  belie  the 
words  ot  l .lie  kaure  when  he  calls  Courbet  “the  solidest,  earthliest 
modeller  of  lite  that  ever  was  in  the  art  of  painting.” 

It  seems  a weakening,  almost  a contradiction  of  such  a state- 
ment, to  add  that  the  final  result  in  our  picture  is  subtle  and  delicate. 
But  so  it  is.  I he  grand  structure  of  the  head  is  not  injured  by7  the 
countless  modulations  ot  the  planes.  The  material  is  opulent  but 
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sober;  no  heaviness  of  impasto;  no  trace  of  the  palette  knife;  no 
flourish  of  virtuosity.  Furthermore  the  work  is  rich  in  detail, 
though  not  in  the  sense  of  a Van  Eyck,  much  less  of  a Gerard  Douw. 
The  mould  of  the  lips  is  suggested,  even  the  expression  of  a mouth 
in  which  some  of  the  teeth  are  wanting  is  discerned,  beneath  the 
heavy  moustache.  A little  mole  on  the  right  cheek  is  duly  noted. 
The  movement  of  a fringe  of  sparse  locks  aspiring  to  the  dome  of 
the  bald  cranium  is  solemnly  recorded.  A pinkish  pallor  in  the 
flesh  color  at  the  edge  of  the  jowl  betrays  a narrow  patch  of  un- 
tanned skin  as  stranger  to  the  razor,  but  close-shaved  on  this 
particular  morning  for  the  sitting. 

These  are  not  the  perfunctory  observations  served  up  to  us  by 
the  cold  patience  of  a Meissonier  to  deck  the  feast.  Not  one  detail 
is  superfluous;  each  has  its  psychological  significance;  all  are  caught 
hot  from  the  life.  They  lend  strange  poignancy  to  the  representation. 

The  color  is  strong  but  reserved,  as  is  usual  with  this  painter. 
The  scheme  may  be  described  as  red  and  black  with  the  foil  of  a 
fine  neutral  olive  in  the  background.  The  seasoned  flesh  of  the  cheek 
gives  the  red  that  sounds  the  dominant  (a  red  like  winter  apples), 
while  the  hair  and  the  coat  intone  the  black.  It  is  a characteristic 
scheme  with  Courbet.  A glimpse  of  linen  below  the  black  necktie 
yields  a beautiful  note  of  white. 

The  palette,  however,  is  that  of  the  old  masters,  and,  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned,  the  picture  might  have  been  painted  by  a con- 
temporary, not  of  Manet,  but  of  Moroni.  It  is  true  that  Manet’s 
epoch-making  pictures  (like  le  Jardin  and  le  Linge)  which  were  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  brilliant  development  of  out-of-door  light  and 
color  in  the  ’seventies  were  still  undreamed  of.  His  Boy  with  the 
Sword  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  a fine  work  of  the  same  year 
as  Courbet’s  Portrait  of  a Man  (1861),  shows  no  hint  of  the  plein- 
air  movement.  But  not  now  or  later  was  Courbet  deeply  affected  by 
modern  color.  He  gave  the  Impressionists  much:  he  took  nothing 
from  them. 

In  every  other  sense  the  work  under  discussion  is  modern 
enough, — nineteenth  century  in  fact;  distinctly  French;*  and  dis- 
tinctly Courbet.  If  it  owes  great  debts  to  the  Dutchmen  and  the 
Spaniards  they  are  debts  which  do  honor  to  the  artist,  and  which 
he  is  nobly  able  to  pay.  To  them,  of  course,  he  was  indebted  among 
other  things  for  his  realistic  conception  of  art.  Realism  was  noth- 
ing new.  It  had  been  represented  by  Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  — 
not  to  mention  a host  of  lesser  men  including  the  brothers  Le  Nain. 
In  France  it  was  old  as  the  cavemen  of  Dordogne.  But  in  Courbet’s 
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mouth  it  became  a battlecry,  unnecessarily  loud  no  doubt  at  times. 
He  made  a healthy  stir  with  it  in  a world  something  too  much 
occupied  with  Raphael  and  Walter  Scott.  And  he  deserves  to  stand 
in  our  thought  as  the  first  champion  of  modern  Realism.  This 
Portrait  of  a Man  helps  to  justify  the  pretensions  of  a painter  whose 
motto  was,  to  quote  his  own  words  (and  they  might  have  been  spo- 
ken by  a Balzac), — “To  translate  the  manners,  ideas,  and  aspect 
of  my  own  generation,”  and  so  “to  create  a living  art.” 

A.  V.  C. 


Italian  Decorative  Carving 

16th  Century  Gift  of  Federigo  Pedulli 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

One  of  the  problems  of  any  well-rounded  museum,  especially 
of  one  which,  like  the  Hillyer  Gallery,  serves  also  as  a laboratory 
for  the  study  of  history  and  theory  of  art,  is  the  formation  of  a body 
of  illustrative  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  groups.  That  is 
to  say,  the  lecturer  must  have  lantern  slides  where  the  teacher  of 
literature  uses  quotations,  the  student  needs  photographs  in  order 
to  verify  what  he  hears  or  reads  or  to  carry  on  the  leisurely  private 
study  which  leads  to  independent  appreciation;  and  the  museum 
staff  needs  illustrative  material  of  many  kinds  to  help  in  dealing 
with  originals: — in  deciding  for  or  against  possible  acquisitions,  in 
making  attributions,  and  finally  in  giving  the  proper  background 
for  the  discerning  enjoyment  of  each  new  piece  by  student  and  lay 
visitor  alike. 

The  collection  of  our  Gallery,  when  it  was  begun  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  had  not  a single  slide,  and  of  photographs  only  about  one 
hundred  Braun  carbons,  which,  though  fine  in  themselves,  were 
tramed  and  hence  of  little  use  for  study.  Its  growth,  rapid  from  the 
first,  received  a second  impetus  from  the  addition  in  1916  of  ad- 
vanced courses  on  specific  periods  in  the  history  of  art.  It  now  num- 
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bers  about  9,500  slides  and  over  5,000  photographs,  ranging  in 
period  from  the  early  Egyptian  dynasties  to  Gauguin  and  Maurice 
Denis,  and  including  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  many  of 
the  minor  arts.  The  slides  have  had  the  first  attention ; and  natural- 
ly, for  the  elementary  classes  in  history  and  criticism,  first  introduced 
and  always  largest  in  enrollment,  can,  we  find,  best  be  trained  by 
study  in  the  class  room  with  careful  analysis  of  examples;  and  for 
large  groups,  if  the  instructor  is  to  make  his  point  clear  to  the  entire 
class  at  once,  the  lantern  is  indispensable.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
advanced  courses  are  almost  always  large  enough  to  render  the 
lantern  desirable  for  class  discussion.  For  the  close  critical  study 
demanded  of  both  elementary  and  advanced  classes  the  slides 
must  naturally  be  of  high  quality,  and  include  details  which  show 
(as  far  as  is  possible  in  reproduction)  subtleties  of  modelling  and 
tone,  even  the  very  stroke  of  chisel  and  brush.  Already  the  depart- 
ment owns  a series,  perhaps  unique,  of  details  selected  especially 
for  its  courses,  and  made  by  foreign  photographers  with  unusual 
care,  thus  ensuring  a finer  definition  and  tone  quality  than  is  possible 
with  those  made  “for  the  trade”,  or  taken  in  this  country  from 
photographs.  In  the  case  of  many  slides  which  cannot  be  made 
abroad,  the  personal  interest  of  our  photographer  has  been  enlisted 
to  make  each  one  as  perfect  as  the  material  admits. 

With  the  introduction  four  years  ago  of  advanced  courses, 
where  the  student’s  taste  is  developed  by  independent  study,  the 
need  of  photographs  and  plates  became  imperative.  They  are  placed 
on  reserve  for  the  students  and  may  be  drawn  from  the  shelves  like 
books,  or  are  put  up  in  little  exhibitions,  arranged  now  to  demon- 
strate some  aspect  of  the  development  of  composition  or  represen- 
tation, now  to  guide,  by  suggestive  juxtaposition,  to  more  intel- 
ligent comparison  and  hence  to  more  discriminating  appreciation 
of  individual  artists;  in  short,  where  accessible  originals- are  neces- 
sarily few  and  far  between,  these  illustrations,  supplemented  by 
casts,  form  the  basis  of  all  critical  training. 

Aside  from  its  service  to  the  Art  Department,  the  collection  is 
already  of  assistance  to  other  departments  of  the  college  in  making 
vivid  other  aspects  of  history.  We  have  had,  for  example, 
requests  for  material  on  Tudor  house  furnishings,  on  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painters,  on  English  life  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  And  while 
in  general  the  demands  of  our  college  community  are  so  many  and 
so  constant  that  we  cannot  in  fairness  respond  to  requests  for 
loans  from  outside  organizations,  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  done 
what  was  possible  to  meet  a wider  demand  by  furnishing  illustrations 
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for  university  extension  lectures  by  members  of  the  department. 

To  all  these  opportunities  for  service  we  are  still  far  from  per- 
fectly adjusted.  There  are  difficulties  inherent  to  our  own  rapid 
growth  : to  cite  only  the  two  most  significant,  appropriations  which, 
while  perhaps  sufficient  at  first,  could  not  be  advanced  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  the  growing  list  of  courses  and  rising  prices  of  ma- 
terial; and  lack  of  time,  on  the  part  of  already  fully  occupied  officers 
of  instruction,  for  classifying  and  labelling  a mass  of  material  that 
poured  in  at  the  rate  of  over  a thousand  pieces  a year.  To  these 
obstacles  add  the  uncertainties  of  foreign  trade  during  war  time, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  anything  like  the  present  measure  of  ade- 
quacy could  be  attained. 

Disconcerting  gaps  and  weak  spots  were  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected. Such  a collection  would,  at  the  start,  naturally  tend  to  limit 
the  representation  of  individual  artists  or  monuments  to  a few 
characteristic  examples.  Yet  certainly  a single  fresco,  a statue 
from  a Gothic  facade,  or  a single  metope,  however  wonderful  as  a 
unit,  however  worthy  of  long  and  profound  study,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  except  as  a part  of  a great  decorative  whole — and  these 
wholes  we  need  to  show  in  as  complete  detail  as  possible.  In  place 
of  the  dozen  photographs  of  Chartres  now  available  we  need  at  least 
three  score;  for  complete  understanding  of  a complex  ensemble  like 
the  Arena  Chapel  we  need  to  follow  Giotto  step  by  step  through  the 
forty  or  more  single  scenes.  Further,  there  are  whole  fields,  of 
great  value  for  comparison  and  for  stimulus  to  the  student,  which, 
because  they  fall  a little  outside  of  the  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  of  any  specific  course,  have  been  regretfully  left  undeveloped; 
for  example,  Spanish  art,  early  American  painting,  American  sculp- 
ture, and  the  whole  domain  of  Oriental  art.  Besides  these,  there  are 
tlie  paintings,  American  and  foreign,  in  our  American  museums, 
many  ot  which  are  already  known  intimately  to  the  students  before 
they  come  to  college.  From  certain  collections — the  Metropolitan, 

the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Worcester — we  have  already 
a fair  number  of  illustrations.  But  since  our  students  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  illustrations  of  all  the  important  works  in 
American  museums  would  be  especially  valuable  to  courses  in  art 
interpretation,  not  only  for  comparisons  with  originals  here,  but 
tor  suggestions  of  opportunities  for  further  study  and  enjoyment  at 
home.  Again,  the  Department  hopes  in  time  to  supplement  the 
photographic  reproductions  by  that  other  and  more  vivid  group — 
actual  facsimiles.  Some  essays  in  this  direction  have  already  been 
made,  namely,  the  coloring  of  certain  of  our  casts  to  simulate  the 
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rich  tone  and  reflections  of  bronze  and  the  mellowness  of  old  ivories; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  over  this  closer  approach  to  the 
actual  effect  of  the  originals  proves  the  wisdom  of  such  a venture. 
In  time,  we  hope  to  possess  electrotypes  of  coins,  medals,  and  small 
bits  of  bronze  or  of  goldsmiths’  work,  such  as  are  made  by  Lelli  in 
Elorence,  or  Gillieron  in  Athens,  some  of  the  reconstructions  of 
M inoan  porcelains,  and  an  ample  collection  of  the  colored  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  now  available  for  French  and  Italian  schools. 
Other  opportunities  for  development  will  doubtless  occur  to  any 
one  who  uses  the  collection. 

The  next  few  years  should,  however,  bring  a steady  progress 
toward  the  correction  of  these  defects.  In  the  first  place,  since  new 
courses  will  probably  be  added  at  longer  intervals  than  formerly, 
and  will  deal  not  with  new  material  but  with  fresh  aspects  of  styles 
and  periods  already  treated,  the  new  purchases  will  naturally 
strengthen  the  weak  spots.  Further,  since  the  accession  to  the  staff 
of  a new  member,  the  greater  part  of  whose  time  is  devoted  to 
classifying  and  cataloguing  slides  and  photographs,  the  collection 
is  being  so  systematized  as  to  facilitate  greatly  not  only  the  daily 
consultation  of  the  material  by  the  student  and  instructor,  but  also 
the  task  of  planning  for  its  development. 

Yet,  though  easier  and  less  adventurous  with  each  year,  the 
work  of  building  up  a thoroughly  adequate  collection  for  museum 
or  for  academic  purposes  is  at  best  a long  one,  and  the  portion  of 
college  funds  which  can  properly  be  devoted  to  it  will  never  be  so 
great  as  our  needs.  When,  then,  from  time  to  time,  friends  among 
students  and  alumnae  may  be  moved,  as  in  the  past,  to  take  a share 
in  the  fascinating  task,  they  will  find  ample  opportunity. 

E.  M.  W. 
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LIST  OF  ACCESSIONS  AND  LOANS  FROM  SEPTEMBER,  1920, 
TO  FEBRUARY,  1921 


CLASS  OBJECT 

Paintings Madonna  and  Child,  tempera,  Italian, 

15th  century;  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  oil, 
Italian,  16th  century;  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  oil,  by  Gustave  Courbet  (1861); 
Landscape,  oil,  English,  by  John 
Cromef?);  “Woodland  Dance,”  oil, 

by  Adolphe  Monticelli 

Portrait  of  George  Spencer  Fuller;  Por- 
trait of  Mary  Williams  Fuller;  by 
George  Fuller 

Portrait  of  James  Watson,  oil,  by  John 
Trumbull 

Fresco,  fragment*  of  Egyptian  wall 
painting 

Ceramics  and 

Glass Vase,  terra-cotta,  Babylonian  (?);  black- 

figured  amphora,  Attic;  four  panels 
of  stained  glass,  15th  century,  French 
Porcelain  plate,  Chinese,  modern,  Kiu- 
Kiang 


Covered  jar,  crackle,  Japanese,  18th 

century  (?) 

Enamels Figure  of  Christ,  from  a crucifix,  Limoges, 

12th  century 

Drawings “Theatrical  Notes”,  pencil  on  gray 

paper,  by  J.  Wells  Champney 

Metal  Work.  . .Mirror,  bronze  with  ivory  handle,  Egyp- 


tian; coffret,  forged  iron,  French,  14th 
century  (?);  processional  cross,  chased 
brass  with  silver  figure  and  rock  crys- 
tal insets,  French,  17th  century 

Figure  from  handle  of  strigil  (?),  bronze, 
archaic  Greek 

Prints Wood  block  of  a popular  engraving, 

French  (?),  17th  century 


SOURCE 


Purchases 


Loaned  by  Mrs.  G. 
Spencer  Fuller 

Loaned  by  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Hopkins 

Gift  of 

Joseph  Brummer 


Purchases 

Gift  of  Eva  Adams 
Macmillan,  1910 

Gift  of  D.  W.  Tryon 

Purchase 

Gift  of  MissH.  Isa- 
belle Williams 


Purchases 
Gift  of 

Charles  Loeser 
Purchase 


Sculpture Figure  of  a man,  limestone,  painted, 

Egyptian,  4th  dynasty  (?);  Winged 
Victory,  fragment  of  a terra-cotta  re- 
lief, Greek;  draped  figure  of  a woman, 
marble,  Greek,  4th  century  (?);  Sleep- 
ing Cupid,  marble,  Graeco- Roman; 
cinerary  urn  of  Aulus  Seius  Zosimianus, 
marble,  Roman,  Empire;  bust  of  a 
knight,  wood,  French,  13th  century; 
figure  of  a bishop  ( statue  d' applique) , 
wood,  French,  15th  century;  bust  of  a 
b'shop,  wood,  French,  15th  century; 
figure  of  St.  Fiacre,  wood,  French,  15th 
century;  figure  of  an  angel  of  the  Pas- 
sion, wood,  German,  15th  century;  fig- 
ure of  a prophet,  marble,  French,  15th 
century;  processional  cross,  wood, 


HILLYER  ART  GALLERY 


French,  17th  century;  figure  of  St. 
Matthew  (?),  wood,  Italian,  early  15th 
century;  Madonna  and  Child,  wood, 
French,  14th  century;  two  stone  cap- 
itals, one  with  shaft  and  base,  Caen 
stone,  French,  14th  century  (?);  two 
carved  capitals,  wood,  French,  18th 
century;  four  colonnettes  with  bases 
and  capitals,  marble,  Italian,  14th  to 
16th  centuries;  three  capitals,  pietra 
serena , Italian,  15th  century;  base, 
- marble,  Graeco-Roman;  Pan  and  Mae- 
nad, fragment  of  marble  relief,  Greek, 
Hellenistic;  bronze  statuette,  Ameri- 
can, “Chinese  Princess”  by  Ida  Mc- 

Causland  Stout 

“The  Dreamer”,  bronze  statuette,  by 
Louise  Allen 


Three  fragments  of  bas-reliefs,  stone, 
Italian,  16th  century  (?);  one  fragment, 
alabaster,  Italian 

Head  of  a goddess,  marble,  Graeco- 
Roman  (?) 

Textiles Fragment  of  tapestry,  French,  16th 

century  (?);  two  pieces  of  silk  brocade, 
Sicilian  (?),  16th  century;  five  frag- 
ments of  orphreys,  silk  brocade,  Sien- 
ese, 16th  century;  cope,  green  silk  dam- 
ask, French,  17th  century 

Silk  brocade,  Italian,  17th  century 

Lambrequin,  silk-and-wool,  English,  early 
19th  century 

Wood  Work  and 

Furniture  ....  Carving  for  the  misericorde  of  a stall, 
French,  15th  or  16th  century;  carved 
bracket,  French,  15th  century;  chest, 
with  tracery  panels,  French,  16th  cen- 
tury; linen-fold  panelled  door,  French, 
16th  century;  front  of  a chest,  linen- 
fold, French,  16th  century;  small  door, 
four  panels,  linen-fold,  French;  seven 
linen-fold  panels,  French,  15th  to  16th 
centuries;  wood  carving,  temple  Rama, 
Japanese,  Ashikaga  period 

Carved  cassetina 

Kneehole  toilet  table,  walnut,  English, 
ca.  1700;  table,  walnut,  Spanish,  17th 
century;  arm-chair,  painted,  Ameri- 
can, early  19th  century;  mirror,  ma- 
hogany, American,  early  19th  century 


Illustrative 

Material  . . . .Photographs,  1535;  lantern  slides,  280.  . 


Purchases 

Gift  of  Bertha  Allen 
Logan,  '95  (Mrs. 
Geo.  W.  Logan) 


Gift  of 

Federigo  Pedulli 
Gift  of 

Charles  Loeser 


Purchases 
Gift  of 

Federigo  Pedulli 

Gift  of  H.  Norman 
Gardiner 


Purchases 
Gift  of 

Federigo  Pedulli 


Loaned  by 

Miss  Lowenthal 

Purchases 


HILLYER  ART  GALLERY 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 
SMITH  COLLEGE 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Dwight  VV.  Tryon 
Beulah  Strong 
DESIGN 

Clifford  H.  Riedell 

Department  of  Greek 
Department  of  History 

Department  of  Botany 


ASSOCIATED  COURSES 

Sidney  N.  Deane 
W illiam  D.  Gray 

Catherine  E.  Koch 


history  of  art 

Alfred  V.  Churchill 
*Clarence  Kennedy 
Elizabeth  M.  W'hitmore 
Lucy  Lord  Barrangon 


Greek  Archaeology 
Greek  and  Roman 
Archaeology 
Landscape  Architecture 


THE  HILLYER  ART  GALLERY 

Director  Alfred  V.  Churchill 

Assistant  Elizabeth  Kimball 

Curator  of  Books  and  Photographs  Hazel  M.  Leach 


membership 


Annual  Membership  $5.00 

For  alumnae  and  undergraduates  $2.50 

Sustaining  Membership  $10.00 

Life  Membership  $100.00 


hours  of  admission 

During  the  college  year,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  and  spring  recesses, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  February  twenty-second,  and  May  thirtieth,  open  free. 
i To  tli*-  public:  week-days,  '.>.00  to  5.00;  Sundays,  2.30  to  4.30 

(b)  To  students  of  the  department:  as  above,  and  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Fridav  evenings,  7.30  to  9.30. 

From  Commencement  until  the  opening  of  college,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, 10.00  to  12.00;  2.00  to  4.00. 

DOCENT  SERVICE 

Short  talks  in  the  special  exhibition  room  are  given  on  Sundays  at  3 P.  M. 
.uid  1 P.  M.;  guidance  through  the  galleries  may  be  had  at  other  times  by  ap- 
pointment with  any  member  of  the  department. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Several  illustrated  talks  by  lecturers  not  in  the  department  are  offered  each 
season.  These  are  announced  in  the  Smith  College  Bulletin,  and  are  usually 
open  to  the  public  without  charge. 

SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 

The  regular  collections  are  supplemented  by  loan  exhibitions  lasting  about 
three  weeks  each.  Those  scheduled  for  1920-1921  include  “one-man  shows” 
of  French  and  American  painting,  etchings,  textiles,  new  acquisitions  and  stu- 
dents’ work. 

BULLETIN 

The  present  pamphlet  is  the  second  number  of  the  Smith  College  Bulletin 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Hillyer  Gallery.  A similar  issue  will  appear  annually. 


•Absent  on  leave  for  1920-21. 


